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In a stunning tour-de-force Hans-Martin Barth manages to shed new light on the theology of Martin 
Luther in such a way that even those extremely familiar with the Reformer's work will learn a great 
deal. He does it by carefully showing Luther to be a man of contradictions who somehow or other 
manages to present an integrated theology centered on the person and work of Christ. 

The present volume is an English translation of Barth's 2009 Die Theologie Martin Luthers. Eine 
Kritische Wiirdigung. It is comprised of three parts: 

Part I. Approach: Points of Entry and Difficulties of Access. 
Part II. Perceptions: Luther's Theology as Provocation. 
Part III. Consequences: With Luther Beyond Luther. 

The largest section is the second and it is herein that Barth unravels the complicated contradictions 
which comprise the theologian Luther. But the second part - the 'main' part, would be 
incomprehensible without the first and the second part would be irrelevant without the third. Which 
is to say, this is such a precisely constructed monograph that each part depends upon the others for 
the whole to 'make sense'. 

Barth's style is direct and unapologetic. He is neither sycophant nor despiser of Luther; he is simply a 
reporter, in a sense, presenting in a reasoned and reasonable fashion the Reformer on his own often 
convoluted terms. That is the reason why, I believe, he takes on Luther's most undesirable features 
first: for in Part 1 he describes and explains, as best as anyone ever has, Luther's anti-Semitism, his 



relation to the Jews, his view of Islam, his violent outbursts against the peasants during the 'Peasants 
War', and his very well known belief in the Devil and demons and witches and such things. These one 
and all discussed thoroughly and with ample documentation in his 4 th chapter which he titles 
'Difficulties in Approaching Luther' (pp. 29-74). 

In treating those subjects Barth doesn't simply 'pick the low hanging fruit'. He doesn't for instance, 
simply point to Luther's vitriolic 'On the Jews and their Lies' and step aside to say 'see, Luther was an 
anti-Semite, case closed.' 

Luther was by no means simply filled with blind hatred for the Jews and everything 
Jewish; he thought that in his battle for the truth he had to protect Lutheran territories 
from the danger of infiltration by any anti-Christian spirit... He was fixated on his 
own understanding of what the truth is... He was- as concerns his attitude toward 
Judaism- a theology professor led astray who overestimated his own role... In any 
case, in his invectives against the Jews the Reformer put clearly before the eyes of the 
churches dependent on him the truth that they cannot revere him as an idealized 
saint... (p. 39). 

And so it goes throughout the volume, with Barth discussing everything from Luther's 'theology of the 
cross' to 'law and gospel' to 'the true and false church' to the 'left and right hand of God' to 'the two 
swords' to 'sacred scripture and human tradition' and many of the other dichotomies in Luther's 
thought. 

Barth doesn't simply make statements though; he supports them through thorough documentation 
from Luther's own works, in both their German and English editions (the WA and the LW editions 
both included in the endnotes when an English translation exists. When it doesn't, one still can find it 
in the WA). 

The final segment of the book is, though, the most engaging. Here Barth moves beyond Luther, with 
Luther's blessing (as it were) to show how the Reformer is still relevant and yet where he still needs to 
be left aside. So, in terms of what endures from Luther's theology he can speak of 'existence theology', 
theology based upon the bible, and theology's liberating power. And then, what must be left aside, or 
let go of, is whatever might be conditioned by our socialization or culture, religious intolerance, and 
dualistic thinking. 

Then, moving ever forward, Barth describes 'what needs to be developed' from Luther's theology 
including 'a visibly Protestant way of life' and a 'spiritual hermeneutic' and most certainly 'a more 
intensive ecclesiology', and finally 'an integrative doctrine of the trinity'. 

The entire volume is so well done and the author's style so engaging that it is certainly to be classified 
as one of the most important books on Luther written in the last 50 years. It may even become one of 
the most important studies of Luther written in this century. Only time will tell, of course, if it will be 



just as only time will tell if Luther continues to be influential. I am fairly confident that he will be, 
thanks to fresh and vivid interpretations like Barth's. 
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